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ON HUMOROUS WRITING. 





To be funny is a serious matter. As the 
professional humorist said to the editor: ‘“ Do 
you think I make jokes for fun?” And when 
the ambitious writer begins to feel stirring 
within him the genius of Momus it will be well 
for him to put on that genius the heaviest curb 
that he can procure. 

It seems to be such an easy thing to write the 
cute little jokes and paragraphs and possibly 
poems which one sees in such profusion in 
periodicals and newspapers that the temptation 
to the writer to try his ’prentice hand on them 
is often irresistible, and he tries. At first he 


writes something he has heard in conversation, 
and it is often printed, because it is really good. 
This encourages him, and he begins to cudgel 
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his brain for some other bright remark that he 
has heard. Failing to find it, he makes one of 
his own, by a little imagining ; for instance : — 
Miss Nuwoman — How lovely it must be to be 
a man, 
Man— Yes, they can make love to women, 


That strikes him as about what he would say 
under the circumstances, and he is greatly 
elated at his wit, and sends the squib off to an 
editor, and for three or four weeks he buys 
copies of the paper to see if his joke is printed. 
It isn’t, and he is disappointed, and thinks the 
editor does n’t know his business. After the 
disappointment becomes dulled somewhat, he 
tries-again, and this time sends a stamp, “ for 
return if not available, —a formality that he did 
not think necessary before. His joke comes 
back, and he waits awhile and tries again. Pos- 
sibly in time he sells one squib, and another, 
and another (at fifty cents apiece ), and he for- 
gets the innumerable ones he does not sell, and 
is happy. 

This is the true genius of literature —the man 
who loves his work so well that he is willing to 
endure all things for its sake, forgetting the 
oceans of bitter in the drops of sweet. 

If I were advising any one, not already en- 
gaged in the business of writing, my first advice 
would be to keep hands off, unless compelled by 
the spirit within to take up the pen. If the 
spirit compels, then the better plan is to write, 
and lay away for a year each article written. If 
at the end of so long a time the matter seems 
good, submit it to an editor. One may say that 
jokes get old; so they do, but the old jokes are 
the best, and there are very few now current 
that do not show some signs of ancestry. 

For the writing of paragraphs, dialogues, and 
jokes, so called, in verse or prose, no rule can 
be given. In the nature of things, a paragraph 
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must be short, and a joke must be funny. How 
to make the humorous paragraph meet these 
requirements cannot be told. That is where 
the genius of it lies, and some writers are 
utterly lacking in the power to write a two-line 
paragraph, or get a sparkle of wit into a joke. 
The writer who thinks he can, and insists upon 
trying, can be taught differently only by the 
kind and heartless editor. 

The verse writer works on different lines 
from the plain prose maker. He must not only 
possess the wit of the other, but must have the 
lyrical quality as well. He must be able to 
measure his lines, and having cut his words to 
fit the measure, he must also give them the con 
sonance of rhyme. In other words, he must 
have the music faculty, the sense of harmony 
and melody. 

All this sounds difficult, perhaps, but it is 
not. Being born with the faculty is all that is 
requisite. The rest comes easy. And here 
comes in the mighty editor to say whether the 
writer of measured matter isa poet or not. The 


poet may contend the judgment that is against 
him, but not onetime in a thousand is the editor 
wrong. 

Collecting these scattered ideas and sugges- 
tions into a conclusion, I should say that only 
for the few is it better to enter the field of 
humorous writing, and for those few the better 
way to success is to study the times, and men, 
and events, and fit their writing for publication 
to them, so that it will have currency. Having 
something, then, that is timely, submit it to the 
editors of the papers or periodicals which use 
matter of that class. Study the mediums of 
your purposed expression ; learn the periodicals 
so that you may not send political jokes to 
fashion magazines, or vice versa. This part of 
the profession is simply business, and a full 
knowledge of it may be acquired. Read such 
a periodical as that in which this article appears, 
and from that you will get many practical hints, 
which even genius must have to attain to the 
success it deserves. W. F. Lampton. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 





MAKE IT EASY FOR THE INDEXER. 


“Make it easy for the indexer” — that’s 
what I want to say to every publisher, whether 
he issues a paper, a magazine, or a book. By 
“indexer,” I mean the harrassed soul whose 
business it is, in private or public libraries, to 
look after information on special subjects, and 
index it for use at any time. 

I send magazines to the binder only once a 
year, and as I want to refer to the different num- 
bers often during the year, as well as after they 
are bound, I index them as they come in, from 
month to month. It would add immensely to my 
comfort and prolong my days — if in no other 
way than by saving me many an extra minute 
and useless explosion of irritable nerve matter 
— if the publishers would adopt the simple and 
easy plan of having(1) the name of the peri- 
odical, (2) the date of the issue, (3) the num- 


ber of the volume, (4) the contents, paged, all 
printed in plain type on the same page, prefer- 
ably on the first cover; and the delight of the 
indexer would be greatly increased if there were 
uniformity as to the place on the page each of 
these items should occupy. 

I ventured some two or three years ago to 
ask the Educational Review, the Psychological 
Review, and the Forum to page their contents, 
and they have since done so. Imagine the in- 
dexer’s feelings before the change was made, as 
with nervous fingers he toiled among the leaves 
to find on what page some article was concealed ! 

Note how the leading periodicals vary in 
their lack of conformity to the ideal outlined 
above: The A¢/antic not only does not have 
the volume number on the contents page, but 
does not have it anywhere on the outside. The 
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same is true of strong, old, conservative Har- 
per’s, with its eternal “new” and the old, old 
bubble-blowing baby. Worse yet, Harper's 
does not have the date on the contents page. 
The Forum, the Educational Review, and the 
Cosmopolitan have the volume number in small 
type at the bottom of the contents page, hard 
to find and hard to see clearly; but, much 
to their credit, all these have the necessary 
items on the same page. McClure’s, the Out- 
look, and the Review of Reviews have the 
volume number only on the outside, and the 
contents on the inside—a very inconvenient 
place, so far as periodicals are concerned, 
though one might quite naturally look on the 
inside for the contents of anything else. It is 
especially irritating to have the contents page 
hidden away among the advertisements, and to 
find no volume number on it when it is at last 
discovered. The Review of Reviews is an es- 
pecial sinner in this matter, for it prints its 
contents on the back of the frontispiece. The 
Independent has the strange custom of putting 


its contents about the middle of the paper, 
with no previous indication as to where to look 
for them; and of course a paper that would 
do that way does not have any volume number 
where its contents are. 

The Arena has the volume number on the 
back, the real back, where the binding is done, 
and the indexer who unconsciously expects to 
find things in their places has to hunt for it 
every time. The Century has the volume num- 
ber on the outside, but not on the inside with 
the contents: it does not, however, commit the 
indiscretion of having the contents page mixed 
hopelessly in with the advertisements. 

The North American Review is just right, 
even to having the volume number printed in 
plain arabic figures, instead of the pestering 
roman letters. The Popular Science Monthly, 
Public Opinion, and the Psychological Review 
are also delightfully correct; and Scribner's is 
very nearly so, lacking only an outside contents 
page. R. N. Roark. 


LexinctTon, Ky. 













In one of the many articles I have read giv- 
ing advice to young writers, or to those think- 
ing of making a living by the pen, I saw an ex- 
hortation to the beginner to repent in time, and 
to break stone on the road rather than attempt 
to get a living out of authorship. Indeed, I 
have been impressed by the generally gloomy 
tone of articles on this subject. I have ob- 
served, also, in talking with members of the 
theatrical profession, that they almost uni- 
formly advise other people to keep out of it — 
the fact that nothing would induce themselves 
to exchange the checkered career for a differ- 
ent means of livelihood not seeming to suggest 
to them that others might do as well to em- 
brace it. 

It seems to me it is a question in adopting 
any profession whether, with all its faults, you 





THE PROFESSION OF AUTHORSHIP. 


can love it still, for every calling has its faults 
and discomforts. 

The profession of authorship one must love 
very much to do well in it. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that unless one would write for 
love (if he could afford it), he would better not 
attempt to write for money. 

There is such call upon the patience, cour- 
age, and self-control while one is getting started 
that it is a fortunate thing that during this period 
the novelty of the work lends an added charm. 

I was asked recently by the editor of the 
Chicago South Side Sayings what advice I 
would give one who thought of becoming a 
writer; and the question, when I first read it, 
made me wonder if there was anything left to 
say on this subject that was not too trite for 
publication. 
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A very important point has not been much 
dwelt upon—namely, that no beginner in 
authorship can rely on the income from his 
work. One must first find some temporary 
means of boiling the pot, and then, at such odd 
times as he can get, practice to gain fluency 
with his pen. If one’s present living is assured, 
then what greater pleasure for him who loves 
it than to try his hand at pen pictures and 
creations? And right here I want to say that 
this creative talent lies latent sometimes in 
those who least suspect it; that this love is 
ready to spring into being at the urgency of 
some discerning friend, or under the impulse 
of some necessity; and the individual who has 
it in him to respond to the lighting of the fuse 
awakes to find the whole world recreated for 
him with the discovery of a new and precious 
faculty. 

This was my own case, and I venture to cite 
it in contradiction of the much-repeated exhor- 
tation not to write until you have something to 
say. I was sure I had nothing to say; so sure 


that one of my brothers had to urge me for a 
year before I would consent to prove it to him. 


His persistency was a blessed thing for me, and 
makes me feel like encouraging others to “take 
pen in hand” (though I infinitely prefer pencil ) 
and find out whether they have anything to say. 
There seems to me no other way of finding 
out. 

Suppose you suspect yourself, or some relied- 
upon friend suspects you, of power in thisdirec- 
tion. A good way is to begin to write a letter 
from one supposititious personage to another ; 
make the writer very interesting in your own 
mind, and then let the other party answer that 
letter. It is very likely that the fictitious peo- 
ple referred to in the correspondence will want 
to take a hand also. Let them. The result 
will be that a story is forming. Perhaps it will 
seem very bright and delightful to you, and you 
will find yourself taking pleasure in what 
seems play, not work. The more you are 
pleased with what you do, the more likely you 
are to please others; but this will probably not 
seem true at first. You and your family may 
be charmed with a story you have written. 
You send it to some periodical. The editor re- 
turns it. The rejection is a blow at your very 


heart. You examine the article again, and, as 
if the little transaction had been an eye-opener, 
you see weak spots throughout, which you had 
not before noticed. 

We sometimes read scornful comments upon 
persons who “rush into print.” Asa matter of 
fact, that is not so easy to do. Editors are 
lions in the path. The place where the be- 
ginner should really “avoid the rush” is by 
not sending a manuscript too early to anybody. 
Lay it away; read it over in a fortnight, and 
edit and improve it yourself. Then, do not 
send it to any periodical that is not familiar to 
you. You will save much postage by under- 
standing the style of story or article which is 
acceptable to any given publication. 

If the genuine love for writing is in you, re- 
jection, though it hurts, will not crush you. 
You work away and still hope. If plots are 
difficult for you to form, don’t wait to think 
out the complete skeleton for astory. Create a 
smal! group of characters, familiarize yourself 
with the thought of them precisely as if they 
were new acquaintances. Let them as much as 
possible form contrasts to one another. Name 
them, furnish them with professions or trades, 
or let them be butterflies of fashion. Then 
start a conversation between certain of them. 
One idea will lead on to another. They will 
begin to work for you after a while. If the 
story is to be a short one, make 2,500 or 3,000 
words your limit. When you get it in such 
shape that you feel it can hold the interest and 
that there is no place to skip, have it typewrit- 
ten if possible, and then familiarize yourself 
with periodicals, as suggested above, before 
you send it on its travels. 

Remember that rejections are the common 
lot, and do not allow them to remain the griev- 
ance that the first one is sure to be. It is well 
to have several copies made of the first page of 
your manuscripts, to be ready to substitute a 
fresh one for that which the unappreciative 
editor occasionally unkindly defaces. 

If your other occupations permit, have regu- 
lar hours for writing, and stick to them, whether 
you feel in the mood or not. It was Trollope 
who said that the best inspiration for an author 
was a bit of cobbler’s wax to fasten him to the 
chair, and to my mind a truer word was never 
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spoken. Force yourself to write something 
during this chosen period. Industry is a great 
factor in authorship, for ideas come when the 
attitude of mind and body favor; and we are 
not talking about the exceptional genius upon 
whom worthy ideas flash and remain in the 
watches of the night, or while he strays by the 
lake shore. 

In general, and from a mercenary standpoint, 
I should advise cheerful rather than gloomy 
topics, humor rather than tragedy, goodness 
rather than evil, conversation rather than de- 
scription. Let the author retire gracefully, 


allowing his characters to have the floor, and 
when he does talk let him be brief. 

To try your powers and develop them, to 
work persistently, to learn lessons from rejec- 
tion, to keep up courage and not look for a high 
road to success — what other advice can one 
give to a beginner in authorship? As to the 
promises which the profession holds out, I am 
always cowardly about it for a man, excepting 
in journalism. A man needs to earn more than 
a woman, as a usual thing; but for a woman I 
consider the profession of authorship ideal. 


Curcaco, II. Clara Louise Burnham. 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S ENGLISH, 


Following are some extracts that I have 
taken at random from the installment of 
Thomas Nelson Page’s story of “Red Rock” 
in Scribner's Magazine for March. Do the 
readers of THE WRITER call the language 
employed in this story Magazine English, or 
do they agree with me that it would be unjust 
todoso? It should be noticed that the words 
quoted are not supposed to proceed from any 
of the illiterate characters that appear in the 
story : — 


“L. shortly determined to give the neighbor- 
hood an illustration of his power.” — Scribner's 
Magazine, Vol. XXIII., p. 292, col. 1. 

“The negroes around took in quickly that 
something unusual was happening, and their 
manner had changed.” — P. 293, col. 2. 

“One of whom was apparently alarmed, 
whilst the other was soothing her.” — P. 295, 
col. 1. 

“ Steadied him whilst the other got up.”’— P. 
295, col. I. 

“Hehadtakenin .. . that the two occupants 
were an elderly lady and a young one. . . . He 
discovered that the younger lady was one of 
the prettiest girls he had ever seen, and whom 
the next second he recognized as Miss C.””— 
P. 295, cols. 1 and 2. 

“L. had summoned him before him as pro- 
vost to exhibit his parole.”— P. 296, col. 2. 
(The words “ summoned him before him ” refer 
to L., who was a provost marshal.) 


“ The effect was shortly felt in the county.” 
— P. 296, col. 2. 

“ Never touching a thing except where there 
would be an army musket, perhaps, which had 
been found by some one.” — P. 296, col. 2. 

“On which the General, though, as he 
stated, it required all his politeness to do so, 
could not but make him the offer that, in case 
he should ever have occasion to use a pair, they 
were entirely at his service.” — P. 296, col. 2, 
and p. 297, col. 1. 

“There the inquisition was conducted by 
L., partly, perhaps, because,” etc.—P. 297, 
col. I. 

“ A pair of old horse-pistols which had been 
changed from flint-locks to percussion in 1861.” 
— P. 297, col. 2. 

“L. took in his squad with a wave of his 
hand, and, encountering J.’s blazing eyes, 
moved a little nearer to them, laying his hand 
on his pistol.”—P. 297, col. 2. (Query: Did 
L. move nearer to the squad he “took in with 
his hand,” or nearer to J.’s “ blazing eyes ” ?) 

“,. . . the sergeant, who happened to be O'M.., 
who had had charge of the ambulance, and who 
had been a little grumpy ever since.” — P. 298, 
col. I. 

“Ended by pouring out on the commander 
the vials of her wrath with a copiousness 
which, instead of being exhausted by use, gath- 
ered volume and virulence with every minute.” 
— P. 208, col. I. 

“ The story got out. . . . Hehad attempted to 
use both command and persuasion to prevent 
his squad from giving out the story, but even 
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the bribery of a free treat . . . failed, . . . and 
the story reached the court-house almost as 
quickly as he. . . . Perhaps it was well for L. 
that the story got out.” — P. 298, col. 2, and p. 
299, col. I. 

“He came on a group of young gentlemen. 
He was too close on them to turn back.” — P. 
300, col. I. 

“For the idea of a Yankee soldier using a 
prayer-book had never occurred to any female 
member of that congregation, any more than it 
had that a distinguished being, popularly sup- 
posed to be also clad in blue uniform, though 
of a sulphurous flame, used it —in whom Miss 
Thomasia firmly believed.” — P. 302, col 2. 

“ It was pretty generally supposed that it was 
not mere piety which brought the officers 
there; the motives assigned them varying ac- 
cording to the amplitude in each instance of 
that particular article of raiment which every 
Christian is supposed to possess, at least, if 
but as,” etc.— P. 303, col. 1. 

“That they . . . had showed no sign beyond 
nudging each other ...—at least, that the 
first two of them had.” — P. 303, col. 1. 

“Steve had never taken the oath of alle- 

-giance. This was not known, and he had 


started in to practice, and had gone on without 
any question as to it ever being raised.” — P. 
304, col. 1. 

“ His name was always on her lips, and hers 
frequently on his.” — P. 305, col. 2. 

“It was intended to make ita sort of sub- 
scription affair.” — P. 305, col. 2. 

“ Their twolodgers . . . found themselves in 
the position of ... part advisers as to her 
costume.” — P. 305, col. 2. 

“ He pressed a wagon, and had J. put into it 
and hauled off to the court-house to jail.””"— P. 
308, col. 1. 

“They found his mother detailed to nurse 
him, to which probably the failure of L.’s and 
another’s plan was due.’ — P. 310, col. 2. 


I have noticed that Mr. Page is usually de- 
scribed by book-reviewers as ‘a typical South- 
ern gentleman.” I resided in the South for 
nearly’a score of years, and I will say that the 
language of Mr. Page in “ Red Rock” is en- 
tirely different from the language that is 
written and spoken by typical Southern gentle- 
men. Victorine Thomas Artz. 

Curcaco, Il. 





THE USEFULNESS OF CAPITALS. 


My attention has been drawn to an elaborate 
rejoinder to my article on “ The Use and Mis- 
use of Capitals.” The contributor to THE 
WRITER for March says much that I endorse, 
and yet we do not entirely agree. I can illus- 
trate the difference in our points of view. 

Yesterday I saw in the entrance of the Chi- 
cago Public Library a bronze plate with this 
inscription : “ City of Chicago, incorporated 4th 
March, 1837.” I would say that the entire 
expression “City of Chicago” is a proper 
noun, and would therefore use a capital in writ- 
ing “ City ” just as I would in “the Isle of Wight.” 
In public documents the full name is given so. 
When I see the words “ Post Office” on a 
building, I understand that both words consti- 
tute the name. 

On the other hand, I sometimes see a busi- 
ness block named “Bryan,” or some other 


word. Then I would speak of it as “the Bryan 
block,” the word “block” being a common 
noun. Before me lies a brochure, entitled 
“The Year Book of the Pegasus.” Here the 
word “club” is omitted, and if it be not found 
on the doorway after the words “ The Pegasus.” 
I should feel at liberty to write, “ The Pegasus 
club.” 

There is a manifest advantage in using capi- 
tals sometimes. They help the reader in deter- 
mining the meaning of a phrase or a sentence, 
just as punctuation does. True, the old Greeks 
and Romans got along somehow with their 
manuscripts in large capitals; but there is a 
saving of mental energy in having large and 
smal] letters, and economy of attention (as Her- 
bert Spencer has shown in his essay on “Style” ) 
is something to be desired. “ The Act of Navi- 
gation ” does not mean the same as “ the act of 
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navigation.” If one refer to some legislative 
measure, then a capital is used with propriety. 
“ The state of Britain ” is an equivalent expres- 
sion for “the condition of Britain.” Says 
Daniel Webster in his reply to Hayne: “ Let 
me remind you that in early times no States 
cherished greater harmony, both of principle 
and feeling, than Massachusetts and South 
Carolina.” I confess I prefer the capital “S” 
in speaking of States. One might as well write 
“united states” as “united kingdom.” I believe 
that consistency requires capitals in both cases. 


One might as well say “great Britain” or “new 
Mexico,” etc., if the whole name be not capital- 
ized. If we say “ Mr. Brown,” we ought to say 
“ Professor Thomas,” not “ professor Thomas.” 
I am persuaded that it is better to follow the 
good old-fashioned rules, and point to the slips 
of the newspapers as open to objection. Possi- 
bly something may be done by individual effort 
to retard “the passing of the capital letter,” 
which still serves an admirable purpose on the 
printed page. Eugene Parsons. 


Cuicaco, IIl. 





REVISING LITERATURE. 


An editorial in a recent number of THE 
WRITER makes an interesting point in regard 
to changes which a sentimental public some- 
times makes in an author’s work, not always to 
his satisfaction. It gives in illustration the 
stanza in “ Ben Bolt” beginning 


** Oh, don’t you rememt er the school, Ben Bolt, 
And the master so cruel and grim?”’ 


the second line of which, as now sung, reads 

** And the master so kind and true.” 
THE WRITER adds: “Dr. English says that 
whenever he hears that old tyrant eulogized, 
it makes him furious.” 

But in spite of all that may justly be said 
against the freedom with which many persons 
“tinker” popular songs and hymns to suit 
their individual tastes, may it not be true that 
the public has some claim, no less than the 
author himself, to a voice in determining what 
their final form shall be? 

We may sometimes regret uncalled for 
changes in hymns that have become dear to 
the Christian church. Yet it is doubtful 
whether some of these hymns could have 
lived, if certain lines expressing outgrown 
theological beliefs had not been modified to 
suit the growing thought of the religious 
world. 

There are “acquired rights” in literature, 


as well as the legal rights which are protected 
by copyright laws. It may be questioned 
whether “Ben Bolt” is not to-day as truly 
an “appurtenance” of the Jamented author of 
“Trilby” as of the original author of its 
being. 

At any rate, when the public has done a poet 
the honor to accept his lyric for its treasury of 
folk songs, the author may feel himself well 
paid for his effort, and not challenge too 
fiercely the assumed right of “the people” 
to sing the song after the manner of their own 
choice. 

It is safe to say that nine-tenths of those who 
sing 

‘* On the master’s grave grows the grass, Ben Bolt, 
And the running brook is now dry, 


And of all the friends who were schoolmates then 
There remain, Ben, but you and I,”’ 


are not singing of the tyrant who made life a 
burden to this schoolboy of long ago, and give 
never a thought to his existence. They are 
singing of their own tender youthful memories ; 
and to allow these to be rudely jarred because 
the poet compromised his art in one line by 
making it a vehicle for the airing of a private 
grievance would be to neutralize the real value 
of the poem as a popular song. 
Mary Hall Leonard. 


Rocuester, Mass. 
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So far as the use of capital letters is con- 
cerned, THE WRITER is inclined to take mid- 
dle ground between the extremists who are sub- 
stituting small letters for capitals as generally 
as possible, and the conservatives who believe 
in capitalizing everything that can be regarded 
asa proper noun. The object to be attained is 
clearness, without sacrifice of uniformity, — or 
uniformity, without sacrifice of clearness, which- 
ever way you look at it. If confusion in the 
reader’s mind is likely to be caused by the use 
of small letters in place of capitals, capitals 
should be used invariably, but if no confusion 
will result from “putting words down,” as 
printers say, down let them go, without regard 
to historic precedent. Since uniformity is de- 
sirable, words, of course, must be considered 
in classes, and the rule for the class should be 


applied to individual instances, even though in 
the special case the use or non-use of capitals 


may be unimportant. 


* 
* * 


It seems to THE WRITER unnecessary to 
capitalize a great many words that are ordi- 
narily printed with capital initials simply be- 
cause they are the names of things that are 
more or less conspicuous. “ Public Library,” 
“High School,” and “City Hall” mean to the 
newspaper reader nothing more than “public 
library,” “high school,” and “city hall,” and 
there seems to be no good reason, in such 
cases, for using capitals. “The mayor vetoed 
the measure” is just as clear and really quite 
as respectful as “The Mayor vetoed the 
measure.”” When we come to the use of dis- 
tinctive names with generic terms, there 
may reasonably be difference of opinion 
as to the need of capitals. Mr. Par- 
sons in his article in the present num- 
ber of THE WRITER is right in saying that 
“Professor Thomas” and not “professor 
Thomas” is correct. Even the most iconoclas- 
tic newspapers will agree with him. They would 
say: “The mayor of Buffalo was in Boston 
yesterday, but he did not call at city hall to see 
Mayor Quincy.” So far as generic words in 
names are concerned, it would not be practi- 
cable to distinguish, as Mr. Parsons theoreti- 
cally would, between the “ Bryan Block” and 
“the Bryan block,” if in the first case the in- 
scription on the building were “ Bryan Block,” 
and in the second case, “The Bryan.” For 
practical universal use the rule as regards 
capitalization must be made without reference 
to such local distinctions, and THE WRITER 
has come to believe that uniformity without 
sacrifice of clearness may most easily be at- 
tained by putting generic words of names in 
lower case, unless there be a special reason for 
capitalizing them. The man in Boston does not 
know whether it is the “ Bryan Block” or “ The 
Bryan” block that has been burned, but he 
knows it is a block named “ Bryan,” and apply- 
ing the general rule, calls it “ the Bryan block.” 
To THE WRITER “The Pegasus club” looks 
very awkward indeed, while “the Pegasus 
club” seems clear and natural, whatever the 
association’s name maybe. The sign “ Post 
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Office” on a building should be capitalized, but 
is it necessary in a newspaper to write anything 
more than: “I am going to the post office”? 
Similarly, is there any well-founded objection 
to writing: “That is the public library,” or, 
“That is the Chicago public library”? The 
name of the institution may be “The Public 
Library of the City of Chicago,” or it may be 
“The Chicago Public Library,” but that does 
not seem to be material. For the purposes of 
the ordinary reader it is one of a large num- 
ber of public libraries, and if it is defined to 
him as “the Chicago public library,” he is suffi- 
ciently well informed. In other words, the 
legal name of the institution need not be con- 
sidered. THE WRITER does not believe, how- 
ever, in putting all generic terms in lower case. 
It would never say, for instance, “the Writer 
publishing company,” though there are “ pub- 
lishing companies ” innumerable in the land. It 
would reserve the right, moreover, to use a 
capital, in violation of rules, whenever anything 
could be gained by so doing, just as it would 
use italics, if it pleased, to emphasize a word. 


a*s 


So frequently are writers warned of the ne- 
cessity of condensation that it seems strange to 
find an editor saying anything else than “ Boil 
it down!” The editor of the Universalist 
Leader, however, thinks that amplification is 
desirable in some cases. “Very able writers,” 
he says, “are apt to make the mistake of con- 
densing their thoughts too much. Readers find 
it difficult to get at the meaning of these pro- 
ductions. Hon. Richard Frothingham, speak- 
ing of John Stuart Mill’s works, said it needed 
some judicious mind to spread Mill’s ideas over 
a broader surface, before they could be easily 
comprehended. This recalls Dr. Emerson's ad- 
vice to a young man who was studying for the 
ministry: ‘ Remember,’ said he, ‘that thought, 


to be preached, must be attenuated.’” 


a *% 


There is truth in this, of course, but as a rule 
amplification is not to be recommended. The 
editor of the Leader, however, notes the need 
of amplification only in the work of “very able 
writers,” and very able writers are few, either 
among writers of sermons or writers of books 
or magazine articles. Specialists may need to 





amplify, in order to be understood by those who 
are not specialists. To take an example from 
Professor Baker’s “Principles of Argumenta- 
tion,” the question, “ Is transverse alliteration in 
parisonic antithetical or parallel clauses the 
indispensable criterion of the presence of 
euphuism?” would be clear and intelligible to 
one who had made a study of the theory of Lyly’s 
style, but it needs the amplification of explana- 
tion to make it clear to the ordinary reader. 
The “very able writer,” then, should adapt his 
writing to the capabilities of his readers, and 
amplify, if necessary, to make his meaning 
clear. The ordinary writer may safely follow 
the old rule to condense, condense, condense as 
much as possible. So far as sermons and pub- 
lic addresses are concerned, the spoken word 
has no such opportunity to sink into the mind as 
has the word upon the printed page, and for that 
reason in speech-making attenuation of thought 
and iteration are often necessary to produce the 
desired impression on the hearer. Senator 
Hoar, for instance, would be much more con- 
cise in writing an argumentative article for the 
Forum than he would in writing a speech, ex- 
pressing the same ideas, to be delivered on the 
floor of the senate. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 


Which of these sentences is correct: “She 
was not the most beautiful, nor the richest girl 
in town,” or “She was not the most beautiful 
or the richest girl in town”? A. C.P. 








[ The negative “not” affects the verb “ was,” 
and retains its force through the whole sentence, 
which is meant to mention two things that 
“she” was not. Insert “either” after “ not,’ 
and it will be plain that “or” must precede 
“the richest girl.” Either “She was neither 
the most beautiful, nor the richest, girl in 
town,” or “She was not the most beautiful, nor 
was she the richest, girl in town” would be 
correct. — W. H. H. ] 





If you inclose a letter with your manuscript 
giving your name and address, what is the use 
of putting your name and address also at the 
top of the first page of the manuscript, as liter- 
ary advisers say you ought to do? J. R. S. 


[ One good reason why a writer should put 
his name and address at the beginning of every 
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I believe that both the war 
and navy departments are 
fully alive to our needs, and 
that we will receive our full 
share of consideration. — 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston. 
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manuscript that he sends out is that the prac- 
tice prevents the loss of manuscripts. Suppose 
an editor returning a manuscript addresses the 
envelope incorrectly. The letter from which he 
gets the address may not be preserved. If 
the writer’s name and address are on his manu- 
script, either he will get it through the dead 
letter office, or, when it is returned to the pub- 
lication office, the editor wiil be able to re- 
address it properly. If the manuscript bears 
no address, the chances are good that the writer 
will never see it again. —w. H. H. ] 


I believe that both the war- 
and navy departments are 
fully alive to our needs, and 
that we shall receive our full 
share of consideration. 


He said that 1,000 copies | 
were sold to a gentleman in 
Chicago whom he afterwards 
learned was a member of the 
firm of Ginn & Co.— The 
Kingdom. 


He said that 1,000 copies 
were sold toa gentleman in 
Chicago who he afterward 
learned was a member of the 
firm of Ginn & Co. 


Every question put by the 
defendant's attorneys was ob- 
jected to and sustained by the 
court. — The Kingdom. 


Every question put by the 
defendant’s attorneys was ob- 
jected to, and all the objections 
were sustained by the court. 





He had prepared, until to- 
day, an outline of intention | 
which involved the transmit- 
tal of the report of the Court 
of Inquiry to-morrow, and a 
message recommending the 
immediate cessation of the 
war on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. — New York Journal. 


His intention until to-day 
had been to transmit to-mor- 
row the report of the Court 
| of Inquiry, and to send a mes- 
| sage Monday or Tuesday rec- 
ommending the immediate 
ending of the war. 


Who writes the Dooley sketches, printed in 
one of the Chicago papers? S. M. L. 

[The “Dooley” sketches are written by 
Findlay P. Dunne, who until recently was an 
editorial writer on the Chicago Times-Herald, 
and who contributed them to the Chicago 
Evening Post, which is published under the 
same management as the 7imes-Herald. A 
few months ago Mr. Dunne took editorial 
charge of the Chicago Evening Fournal, in 
which the “Dooley” sketches now appear. 
They are the perfection of Irish dialect. — 


Court calls both she and 
Judge Hayden immoral. — 
Boston Journal Headline. 


Court calls both her and 
Judge Hayden immoral. 


Girl suicides because of loss | 
ten years ago.— Boston 7 ran- 
script Headline. 


Girl commits suicide be- 
cause of loss ten years ago. 


W. H. H.] 





> 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH ” 


The person who will write 
a play the equal of “ La 
Tosca,”’ “* Fedora,” or “‘ Cle- 
opatra,”’ in dramatic strength, 
construction, and merit, and 
will guarantee that it will 
draw the same money from 
the amusement-going public 
that these plays have, I will 
=~, myself to pay $100,000 
or such a play. — Fanny 
Davenport. 


The late John Stetson, 
Jr.’s, estate to be distrib- 
uted between his heirs next 
month. — Boston Herald 
Headline. 


President urges three rea- | 
sons why congress should not | 
exercise right to declare war | 
for a fortnight. —Boston Her- | 
ald Headline. 


Robert Smith was struck 
by the southbound passenger 
train last night and instantly 
killed. Mr. Smith, it will be 
remembered, met with a sim 
ilar accident about a yearago 
near Scarboro. — Belfast 
( Me.) Paper. 


EDITED, 


If any one will write a pla 
the equal of “‘ La Tosca,” 
“Fedora,” or “Cleopatra,” 
in dramatic strength, con 
struction, and merit, and will 
guarantee that it will draw 
as much money from the 
amusement-going public as 
these plays have drawn, I 
will pledge myself to pay 
$100,000 for it. 


John Stetson, Jr.’s, estate 
to be distributed among his 
heirs next month. 


President urges three rea- 
sons why congress should not 
for a fortnight exercise right 
to declare war. 


Robert Smith was struck 
by the southbound passenger 
train last night and instantly 
killed. Mr. Smith, it will be 
remembered, was struck by a 
train about a year ago near 
Scarboro, 


Bud Brier begs to again ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the 
many excellent poems on 
Cuba, which continue to pour 
in. I regret that space for- 
bids my printing all of them. 
— Boston Globe. 


Bud Brier begs again to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of many 
excellent poems on Cuba. 
He regrets that lack of space 
prevents him from printing 
all of them. 


The regular circulation of 
the New York Journal is | 
now over 1,000,000 a day, 
larger by more than 200,000 
than any other newspaper. — 
New York Journal. 


The regular circulation of 
the New York Journal is 
| now more than 1,000,000 a 
' day, larger by more than 

200,000 than that of any 

other newspaper. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I notice on page 54 of THE WRITER for 
April the statement that “ the degree of ‘ D. D.’ 
includes, or carries with it, the title ‘ Rev.’” 
This is not invariable. The degree of * D. D.” 
is honorary, and, unless I am mistaken, you will 
find that Dr. Harper, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the late Dr. James Strong, one 
of the authors of “ McClintock and Strong’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia,” and Dr. Joseph Long- 
king. author of “ Longking’s Notes on the New 
Testament,” did not, or do not, possess the 
title “Rev.” Moreover, Prince Bismarck has 
been given the degree of “ D. D.,” and it is to 
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be doubted whether even his most ardent ad- 
mirers would claim for the great diplomat any 
further right to the title “Rev.” than is war- 
ranted by Shakespeare’s allusion to a “gray 
and reverend senior.” 

Henry B. Merwin. 


Cuicaco, Dl 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Henry Holcomb Bennett, whose patriotic 
poem, “ The Flag Goes By,” originally pub- 
lished in the Youth's Companion, has been re- 
printed in nearly every paper in the country, 
got his inspiration from experience. He was 
born in Chillicothe, the first capital of Ohio, 
and has lived there, except during his col- 
lege life and a number of years passed here 
and there in the West, during which time he 
ranged from railroading to reporting. Much of 
his time now is passed in the Virginia moun. 
tains. Before the fall of 1896 his writing was 
in the line of newspaper work, and only since 
then has he been writing tales. Lippincott’s 
Magazine has published stories of his, in Sep- 
tember, 1897, and March, 1898, and will pub- 
lish a number of others. These are all stories 
of the National Guard, written after five years’ 
service therein. The Youth's Companion will 
publish some stories of the same kind, anda 
collection of them will be issued in book form. 
Other tales and verses by Mr. Bennett have 
appeared in Current Literature, Life, the Chap 
Book, St. Nicholas, and other magazines. 





Thomas D. Bolger, who wrote the sonnet 
“Doubt” in Harper's Magazine for March, 
says regarding it: ‘“ While it is perhaps the 
most pretentious performance of mine that has 
found the light, it was with reluctance belittled 
by a humorous turn, given it solely to meet the 
seeming taste of magazine editors. Even then 
‘twas still more unfortunately disfigured by a 
typographical error in the Harpers’ office, which 
made aline reading : — 

‘* The jealous wards of mystery wear trite,”’ 
read 

‘* The jealous wards of mystery stand wear,”’ 
so destroying the rhyme and whatever of dignity 
was left to it in its first projection. Better 
luck by and by, I hope.” Mr. Bolger has 





been writing for about two years. He has done 
work accepted, but not yet published, for the 
Forum and the Atlantic Monthly. He has 
also done verse for the Century —a “ Hunting 
Song” and an “Irish Love Song”; an “Irish 
Boat Song,” for the J/ilustrated American, 
and alittle matter, ““ Emerson,” for the Bachelor 
of Arts. Regarding his future work, he writes: 
“TI hope to do my best work under the essay 
form, and after the quaintly humorous manner 
of Lamb and Stevenson, but with a little more 
of purposefulness than either. I also hope to 
make some permanent contributions to Celtic 
folk song, under the ballad and lyric form; in 
fact, 1 hope some day, when the necessity of 
living by uncongenial work at an office desk is 
lifted off the vital essence of me, and | feel 
that I am again a breathing, living thing, rather 
than a pseudo and colorless existence, to do 
some work that shall live,—a little of it for 
its sweetness as I find it in simple life, flowing 
out of simple hearts, and a little of it masterful 
and passionate, as serves the need of living in 
this our century of bewilderingly expanding 
horizons in the intellectual outlook.” Mr. 
Bolger was born in Kilkenny (in Ireland) some 
twenty-seven years ago, and has been for six 
years in the United States. 





Elizabeth Worthington Fiske, author of the 
poem “In Pace,” in Scribner's for March, is 
now a resident of Washington, D. C., but she 
has lived also in San Francisco and at Ithaca, 
N.Y. “The influences of the North and the 
South have been both potent upon me from the 
beginning,” she said recently, “for I claim as 
ancestors the Chaunceys and the Worthingtons 
of New England, and the Forsyths of Georgia. 
I received my education at the North, however, 
a part of my childhood having been spent in a 
small town by the seashore, not far from New 
Haven, Conn. My instinct for verse was de- 
veloped very early. I literally talked in rhyme 


(‘lisped in numbers,’ is the proper term, I be- 
lieve ) when a very little child, and on learning to 
read I insisted on dividing all poetry into its 
proper rhythmic quantity, chanting it in an ex- 
traordinary fashion that was legitimate enough 
from my standpoint, but very exasperating to 
my teachers. 


I overcame this habit only by 
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resolute effort, as I grew older. For several 
years I ‘scribbled’ a good deal both in prose 
and verse, for the pure pleasure of it, setting no 
value upon what I wrote, and tearing up one 
manuscript to make way for another. Poems 
of mine appeared first in the Boston Transcript 
and the Mew York Evangelist, and these papers 
have published many verses of mine. I have 
contributed to the Century and the Cosmopoli- 
tan, and also to the /ndependent; one of my 
latest poems in the /ndependent, ‘In the 
Desert,’ attracted considerable attention. I 
have also written short stories in prose for the 
Evangelist and St. Nicholas. 1 have been 
urged to publish a volume of my verses, and 
may do so before long.” 





David Gray, author of the * Gallops” stories 
that have appeared in the Century for Novem- 
ber and February, lives in Buffalo, where he 
was born August 8, 1870. He was graduated 
from Harvard University in the class of 1892. 
January 2, 1894, he began the newspaper busi- 
ness as a reporter on the Rochester Union and 
Advertiser, and later became an editorial para- 
grapher. In the spring of 1895, he went to 
Buffalo as associate editor of the Buffalo Times. 
The following March he went to New York as 
a sub-editor of the Sunday World. Eight 
months later he returned to Buffalo as man. 
aging editor of the Buffalo Courier. In the 
summer of 1897 he left the newspaper business, 
and began the study of law. At the same time 
he also began writing the stories which have 
appeared in the Century. 


De Leon F. Hall, who contributed the story, 
“Old Karl’s Secret” to Short Stories for Febru- 
ary, is a lawyer, formerly of Oswego, N. Y., 
now of New York city, and not in actual prac- 
tice. He is thirty years of age. About ten 
years ago, encouraged by F. E. Hamilton, 
with whom he was studying, he began writing 
stories, and has ever since been at all sorts of 
literary work, from scratching editorial para- 
graphs to projecting an unfinished “ Life of 
Webster.” He has many completed stories 
which he has only recently began bringing out. 
“Old Karl’s Secret,” existed in manuscript 
form for several years. Mr. Hall has written a 











good deal for Forest and Stream — sketches, 
tales, and anecdotes of boating, gunning, and 
fishing. His methods of work are simple. He 
takes a fresh pad of paper and a supply of 
pencils, and hammers out a plot, lays the writing 
aside for a few days or weeks, then takes it up 
again, and remodels it to his satisfaction. He 
writes rapidly on the story proper, and 
when the work is completed rewrites it, put- 
ting in the finishing touches. His “Life 
of Webster” he has been working on for 
years, carefully collecting and comparing ma- 
terial. 





Beatrice Harlowe, who contributed the poem, 
“ A Snow Shoe Tramp,” to Outing for Febru- 
ary, is a “good and true American,” though 
she was born in Yorkshire, Eng. While she 
was yet an infant her parents removed to St. 
John, N. B., where the early years of her girl- 
hood were spent. The greater portion of her 
school life, however, was passed in the beauti- 
ful Annapolis Valley, amid surroundings as 
lovely as were ever those which marked the 
home of Evangeline, and where, in the much 
more modern Grand Pré, and in the intervals 
of boarding school routine, she learned to love 
and reverence — as she has since loved and 
reverenced no other poet —the genius of our 
immortal songster. Since her marriage she 
has resided with her husband, David Harlowe, 
in Milwaukee, except a year and a half spent 
in Chicago, where she first met the late S. J. 
Medill, at whose request she contributed some 
poems to the Chicago Tribune. For some 
years Mrs. Harlowe has been a contributor 
to several papers, but she did not enter the 
professional field until last year. The year 
previous she secured first prize in a contest 
proposed by the Ethical Society of Milwaukee, 
in the convention of Wisconsin authors, and 
since then she has had several contributions 
accepted by some of the leading magazines. 
The Midland Monthly for April contains a 
poem of hers, entitled “ Ursus,” which secured 
the prize in the latest contest proposed by that 
magazine. Other accepted verses are soon to 
appear in different periodicals. Biblia, the 


magazine of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and 
the Woman's Home Companion for April each 
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had an Easter poem by Mrs. Harlowe in the 
April number. 





W. S. Harwood, whose name appeared twice 
in the contents table of St. Wicholas for March, 
and is becoming pleasantly familiar to readers 
of periodical literature generally, is an experi- 
enced newspaper man, now living in Minne- 
apolis. Three or four years ago he gave up 
daily newspaper work as a regular occupation, 
in order to go into magazine and illustrated 
weekly work, with occasional review articles 
in the church publications. He still does a 
little newspaper writing, though but a little. 
Since giving up regular newspaper work, he 
has prepared articles — sometimes quite a good 
many for a single publication, sometimes but 
two or three for each — for Harper's Weekly, 
the Vorth American Review, the Outlook, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Independent, the Youth's 
Companion, St. Nicholas, Harper's Round 
Table, the Jilustrated American, the Congre- 
gationalist, and so on. In the last year or two 
he has prepared quite a number of articles for 
McClure’s Syndicate. Now and then he has 
written a short story. His work has steadily 
grown so that his days are crowded. During 
the past summer Mr. Harwood was in Europe 
preparing newspaper and illustrated weekly 
articles, most of them from Sweden. He had 
a valuable article on “Sloyd” in the January 
Magazine Number of the Outlook. 





Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of the serial “A 
Year with Denise and Ned Toodles,” begun 
in St. Nicholas for March, writes in answer to 
a letter of inquiry: ‘“ Until very recently such 
an idea as publishing any of my stories never 
fora moment entered my head, but, to please 
the little people for whom I have done con- 
siderable private scribbling, and who begged 
me to send ‘ Ned Toodles’ to St. Nicholas, I 
did so. To my surprise it was accepted, and I 
was requested to contribute other tales. If 
‘Ned Toodles’ bas succeeded in pleasing the 
young folk, it must rest in the fact that it is ab- 
solutely true from beginning to end, being a bit 
of my own childhood, which was an excep- 
tionally happy one. I was an only child and 
for that reason was probably more indulged than 


I might have been, had there been other child- 
ren to share the favors. At all events, I can 
now look back upon that childhood as a very, 
very happy period, and can in a measure relive it 
by telling story upon story about it to our own 
dear little daughter of nine years, who is also 
an only child. I wish I might add that both 
she and myself were born in the land of my 
forefathers, but alas, my father left the home of 
his Pilgrim fathers and came to New York city 
to reside, and, in course of time, I came to 
reside with him and his New York wife. Still, 
I was dorn a Snow, and my love for dear old 
Cape Cod is quite as strong, I think, as if I 
had taken my first sniff of salt air in the old 
home. Much of my childhood was passed in 
the suburban town upon the Hudson in which 
the scene of the story is laid, and my present 
home lies but a few miles south of that pic- 
turesque town. Although it is much more 
modest, I think it is none the less happy, and 
even though our dear little maid may never be 
able to entertain her own wee ones with similar 
stories, she cannot fail to inherit a legacy of 
many loving memories which she can bequeath 
to them.” 





Frederick Boyd Stevenson, author of the 
poem, “The Visible Signs of Lent,” in the 
Woman's Home Companion for March, is the 
recording secretary of the Chicago Press Club. 
He was born in Sandusky, Ohio, January 6, 
1859, and ever since he could write at all has 
had a taste for literary work. He began by 
printing an amateur paper, and when eighteen 
years old was regularly connected with the 
Cleveland Leader as correspondent. Later on 
he was Columbus (Ohio) and state corre- 
spondent of the Cleveland Herald,and after- 
ward he was successively night city editor 
of the old Chicago Herald, Sunday editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, and city editor of the Chicago 
Morning News. He has also been connected 
with other papers in various capacities. Mr. 
Stevenson has written a great many poems, 
short stories, sketches, and special articles, 
which have appeared in various magazines and 
newspapers. September 10, 1896, on invitation 
of the city of Cleveland, he read an original 
epic poem there, entitled “ The Battle of Lake 
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Erie,” on Perry’s Victory Day, during the cen- 
tennial celebration of the city. 


Frances Swann Williams, author of the serial, 
“ Marie Tremaine,” now running in Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly for March, has done 
a good deal of literary work that has attracted 
general attention. “Mr. Gadsbury Brother,” 
published in the Century Magazine, called forth 
much comment and commendation. Several 
other stories had a great popularity, “The 
Muscoe Plate,” “Old Forty’s Master,” and 
* The Moonshiner’s Daughter,” which last was 
incorporated afterward in a book of recitations. 
Mrs. Williams has also written several serials, 
including “ The Silver Shafts” and “ The Mag- 
net Stone,” and a short serial for young peo- 
ple, “ T’other and Which,” that will appear in 
book form. This latter has received praise 
from the critics as a vivid and stirring war 
story. The Colonial story, “ Marie Tremaine,” 
shows the result of a great deal of research into 
early annals and records, undertaken to render 
it historically correct, and a truthful picture of 
the times. Mrs. Williams’ work for young people 
is in most of the journals for youth, much of it 
in the Youth's Companion. She is one of an 
historical family (Swann) of Maryland and Vir. 
ginia, and lived in Baltimore until her mar- 
riage; since then she has resided in Fairfax 
county, Virginia. Her writing has been inter- 
mittent, because of a long series of personal 
trials and afflictions. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Daudet. — Leon Daudet is writing a biogra- 
phy of his father. After its publication, the 
notebooks of the novelist will probably be given 
to the world. They contain some most curious 
indications of Alphonse Daudet’s methods of 
work, and of the mental phases through which 
he passed while writing his books. He noted 
down in them all the impressions, the conversa- 
tions, anecdotes, and philosophical considera- 
tions that occurred to him from time to time and 
were likely to serve him in the construction of 
his plots and the delineation of his characters. — 
Boston Transcript. 

Gilbert. — W. S. Gilbert has a mimic stage 
at home, on which are small blocks of wood 


representing the actors and actresses — the 
women painted white, the men black. When 
the author goes to rehearsal he knows by the 
help of these little blocks exactly where each 
performer is to stand — Harper's Bazar. 


4 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tot Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ]} 


Some By-ways or THe Brain. —II. 
M.D. Harper's (38 c. )for May. 

ZoLA AND Frencu Decengracy. Charles Dudley War- 
ner. Editor’s Study. Harfer’s (38 c.) for May. 

EnGutsH LITeRATURE AND THE VERNACULAR. 
Liddell. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for May. 

Tus CHANGED FasHion OF THE PrRoPosAL IN FICTION 
Contributors’ Club, Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for May. 

Tue Lirerature or Japan. Joslyn Z. Smith. Lippin- 
cott’s (28 c. ) for May 

Cuaries Lams anv Rosert Ltiovp. — I. 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for May. 

Tue New Reporter (a newspaper story ). 
Williams. Scribner's (28 c.) for May. 

Tue Romantic ELement tn AMERICAN FICTION. 
Point of View. Scribner's (28 c. ) for May. 

Recent Histories or Literature. William P. Trent. 
Forum (38 c.) for April. 

Tue Kacevata. Charles Upson Clark. 
for April. 

Tue Economics or Genius. 
Forum (38 c.) for April. 

Tue Superrtuous Critic. 
for April. 

Timrop, THe Port. With portrait. 
Century (38 c. ) for April. 

Tue Uses or a Literary Centre. 
Century (38 c. ) for April. 

CrLarence Urmy. With portrait. 
rent Literature (28 c. ) for April 

Is Newspaper INFLUENCE DegcLininG? 
bins. Gunton's Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

Frances Evizasetu Wittarp. Lady Henry Somerset. 
North American Review (53 ¢. ) for April. 

Baron Prerre pe Covusertin. With portrait. 
Shaw. Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for April. 

Isragt ZANGWILL (interview). Illustrated. Isidore Harris. 
Bookman (13 ¢. ) for April. 

Wituram Le Quevux. With portrait. 
Ainslee’'s Magazine (8 c. >for April. 

Emice Zora as A NaATionat Ficure. With portrait. 
William Hale. A inslee’s Magazine (8 c. ) for April. 

Tue Anecpotat Sipe or Eptson. Illustrated. Ladies’ 
Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for April. 


Andrew Wilson, 


Mark H. 


E. V_ Lucas. 
Jesse Lynch 


The 


Forum (38 c. ) 

John Mackinnon Robinson: 
Aline Gorren. Century (38 .) 
L. Frank Tooker. 
Topics of the Time. 
Cur- 


F. M. Hopkins. 


H. Hayes Rob- 


Albert 


Christopher Ardee. 
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Francis James Cuitp ( personal reminiscences). Profes- 
sor A. MacMechan. /ndefendent (13 c. ) for March to. 

Joun W. ALexanper. With portrait. Mew York Times- 
for March 13. 

Paut Dana. With portrait. Mew York Times ( 8c.) for 
March 20. 

Cuarces Eviot Norton. With portrait. Walter Little- 
field. Mew York Times for March 27. 

Memorizs or THE New York Times. John Swinton. 
New York Times for March 27. 

A NaTIonat Newspaper Lisrary (at the British museum ). 
Illustrated. Harfer’s Weekly (13 c. ) for March 19. 

Jane Wetsu Cartyce. Harriet Pearl Skinner. /terior 
(13 c.) for March 24. 

Freperick Tennyson’s Postry. H. T. Sudduth. /n- 
terior (13 c.) for March 31. r 

Pork at Forpsam Cottece. With portrait. Margaret 
Sidney. Jnterior ( 13 c.) for April 7. 

REMINISCENCES OF Emerson. HAWTHORNE, AND THOREAU. 
Hon. George F. Hoar. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for March 
24. 

Irzic: ‘‘ A Reporter’s Boy” (story). J. L. Steffens. 
Youth's Companion (8 c. ) for April 14. 

Lucy Larcom. Lida A. Churchill. Reprinted from Suc- 
cess in Universalist Leader (13 c. ) for March 26. 

Tue Personatity or Isragt ZANGWILL. Katherine Prin- 
diville. Chicago Times-Herald for March 27. 

Lewis Carrot. T. B. Strong. Reprinted from Cornhill 
Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for April 2. 

Tue Science or ANonyMITy (a study of pseudonyms). 
Harry Smith. Reprinted from Good Words in Living Age 
(18 c.) for April 2: 

“*MarrtaGe Questions in Fiction’’: THe STANDPOINT 
or A Typicat Mopern Woman. Sarah Grand. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18 c.) for April 9. 

Jane Austen. Reprinted from Sfeaker in Living Age 
(18 c. ) for April 16. 

Tue Cat in Lirerature. Reprinted from Sfectator iu 
Living Age (18 c.) for April! 23. 

James Russet. Lowgtt anp His Frienps. Edward 
Everett Hale. Owtlook (13 c.) for April 2. 

Joun Kenprickx BanGs (interview). Boston Herald (8c.) 
for April 9. 

Tue Ports AND THE Resurrection. Henry Justin Smith. 
Chicago Standard (13 c.) for April 9. 

Tuomas Serceant Perry. Boston Transcript for April 9. 

Witt N. Harsen. With portrait. Atlanta Constitution 
for April 10. 

WituraM Ewart Guiapstong. Illustrated. Northwestern 
Christian Advocate (13 c.) for April 13. 


- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


John Ruskin will be seventy-nine this month. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton started April 
23 on her annual trip to England. 

Rudyard Kipling has returned from South 
Africa to England, in fine health. 


It is understood that John Morley is to be 
Mr. Gladstone’s biographer and literary ex- 
ecutor. 











Gilbert Parker has been up the Nile to 
Wady Halfa, and across Palestine to Damas- 
cus, Beyroot, Ephesus, and Smyrna from Con- 
stantinople. He is coming to New York. 


Arthur Christopher Benson is preparing the 
memoir of his father, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


Joaquin Miller, in a footnote to the new com- 
plete edition of his poems, says of Bret Harte: 
“He once told me that his first line was always 
a cigar, and sometimes two cigars.” 


Henry George, son of the great single-taxer, 
is in San Francisco, gathering material for a 
biography of his father. 


Richard Burton is to be professor of English 
literature at the University of Minnesota. 


Thomas Sergeant Perry is on his way to 
Japan to be professor of English language and 
literature at the College Keiogijuku in Tokio. 


Edward Bellamy had a relapse April 16, in 
Denver, and it was thought best to take him 
back to Massachusetts. His condition is criti- 
cal. 


R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century, has 
bought a farm in Tyringham, among the Berk- 
shire hills, and will build there a summer resi- 
dence. 


William V. Alexander has resigned his posi- 
tion as city editor of the Boston Transcript, to 
become private secretary to Edward W. Bok, 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


A tea was given in Boston at the rooms of 
the Twentieth Century Club, April 25, to cele- 
brate the engagement of Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the Mew England Magazine, and Miss 
Lucia True Ames. 


Mrs. Harriet Holt Cahoon was married April 
1 to Frederick Van Rensselaer Dye, of New 
York city. 


J. H. Worman, the editor of Outing, was 


married April 4 to Miss Mary Alice Payne of 
Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. 


The article on The Significance of Lan- 
guage,” by Michel Bréal in Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for April is a study of the 
mental causes which have influenced the trans- 
formations of languages. 
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Richard Harding Davis is acting as war cor- 
respondent for the London Times. 


Earl H. Eaton has been chosen managing 
editor of the American Press Association. 


J. 1. C. Clarke has succeeded Henri Dumay as 
editor of the Criterion ( New York ). 


Miss Mary Proctor has been recently ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Universe, a maga- 
zine for young folks, in which she has begun a 
series of articles on astronomy. 


The successor of James Payn as editor of the 
London Illustrated News will be L. F. Austin, 
best known by the department entitled “At 
Random,” which he has contributed to the 
Sketch. 


The Universe is a new weekly magazine pub- 
lished in New York by Mrs. G. H. Rosenfeld. 
Its object is to give the news of the week in 
condensed form. 

The Stenographers’ and Typewriters’ Com- 
panion is the title of a new monthly published 
in Montreal. Robert Goltman is the editor. 


The Mew York Ledger, without changing its 
character as a story paper and family weekly, 
has added large full-page illustrations of con- 
temporary events and characters. 


The Peterson Magazine, which was estab- 
lished in 1843, will be merged with the Argosy, 
beginning with the May number. 

The Theosophical Magazine (New York) is 
in the hands of a receiver. The liabilities are 
$55,000, the nominal assets, $13,000. 


Deputy Sheriff Maguire sold out the office 
furniture, type, and plant of the ///ustrated 
American, at 209 and 213 East Twenty-third 
street, New York, April 15, for about $1,100. 


Life (New York) offers prizes of $100, $75, 
and $50 for the three best typewritten short 
stories of from 1,500 to 2,000 words submitted 
before June 1. For each other story accepted 
Life will pay $25. 

The Ladies’ Home Fournai offers four prizes 
of twenty-five dollars each for the four best 
menus for a dinner for four persons, the cost 
not to exceed one dollar. One prize will be 
awarded in each section of the country — East, 
West, North, and South. 






The Musical Art Society of New York, be- 
ginning this year, will offer an annual prize of 
$250 for the best piece of choral music. The 
conditions for the first competition are as fol- 
lows: A competitor must have been for the 
past five years, or longer, a resident of the 
United States or Canada. The work shall be 
set to sacred words, Latin or English, for a 
chorus of about fifty voices, and the time of 
performance shall not exceed fifteen minutes. 
The compositions offered must be in the hands 
of the society before September 1, 1898. The 
prize will be awarded by a board of three 
judges — George W. Chadwick, Asger Hen- 
nerick, and Frank Damrosch. 

Alexander H. Revell, of Chicago, has offered 
through the Industrial Art Department of the 
Central Art School, a prize of $2,500 for a color 
sketch which shall present the most practical 
suggestions for the decorating of a public 
schoolroom. 

The April number of Great Pictures 
( Chicago) contains these plates: “A Nude” 
(Arosa), “Innocence” (Benner ), “ Nymphs” 
( Benner), “ Chicago Day at the World’s Fair” 
(Jackson ), and “Group of Statuary” (Jack- 
son ). 

Professor Mark H. Liddell’s paper on “ Eng- 
lish Literature and the Vernacular,” in the May 
Atlantic, points out the difference between the 
spoken and the written language, and shows 
how small distinctions and variations gradually 
grow until the language of one generation is 
uncomprehended or miscomprehended by the 
next. 

The installment in the April magazine num- 
ber of the Outlook of Dr. Hale’s articles on 
“ James Russell Lowell and His Friends” takes 
up Lowell’s early life as a man of letters, his 
associations and first achievements, and is 
throughout full of anecdote and pleasant rem- 
iniscence. 

Rev. Dr. George H. Emerson, editor of the 
Universalist Leader, died at Salem, Mass., 
March 24, aged seventy-five. 

Rev. William M. Thayer died at Franklin, 
Mass., April 7, aged seventy-eight. 

George Parsons Lathrop died in New York, 
April 19, aged forty-six. 








